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Bible Study and Prayer® 
By Dean‘E. I. Bosworth, Oberlin 


RAYER is the interchange of 
thought, the interplay of feeling, 
which takes place between the Heavenly 
Father and His human child. It is the 
reverent rising up of the human spirit 
to give itself in love to God and to take 
whatever the love of God may give. 

How does Bible study contribute to 
effective praying? 

First, Bible study is an incentive to 
prayer, because the Bible reports the 
experience of the great religious pion- 
eers of humanity who have found God 
in prayer and who urge others to s 
the same experience. The Bible j 
long call to prayer sounding 


perience of great praying sou 

Second, the Bible presents 
is personal, and with whom 
personal intercourse in pray 
ble. It is hard for the m@dern fan, 


to conceive that it is filled by a eae 
being. In the Bible we have the-repert 
of Jesus Christ that He had found God 
to be a personal Father, and find Him 
proving that He had done so by per- 
fectly revealing in His own life and 
character the Father that He had found. 
In the third place, Bible study makes 
us familiar with the conception that the 
mechanism of nature does not hinder, 
but rather facilitates answer to prayer. 
Jesus reported Himself able, through 
prayer, to do wonderful deeds, involv- 
ing the mechanism of the natural world. 
Modern scientific investigation, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, corroborates 
Jesus’ view of the mechanism of the 
natural world, because it shows that 
this mechanism is sensitively responsive 
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to the manipulation of the personal will 
of man, and that it does not hinder but 
rather greatly facilitates personal inter- 
course of men with each other. The 
more men know about the mechanism 
of nature, the more they are able to do 
in answer to the appeal for help. 
So God may answer prayer through 
manipulating the mechanism of the nat- 
ural world. 

The study of the Bible also makes us 
familiar with the view that God has 
direct access to the mind of a man and 


“Gan answer his prayer by putting a 
one *th@yght into his mind. 






al association with His disciples, 
in them in prayer. He proposes 
their partner in prayer. The pray- 
ing’soul of Christ rises up in the soul 


Qf the disciples and communicates to 
who sees the vastness of thé ugiPereg 
A 


them His own spirit of prayer. “If ye 
‘abide in Me, and My words abide in 
you, ye shall ask what ye will and it 
shall be done unto you.” 

Finally, the Bible presents clearly and 
insistently the essential moral character- 
istic of Christ-like prayer, namely, un- 
selfish regard for the other man. The 
prayer in which Jesus can be expected 
to join must be one which has due re- 
gard for the interests of other men, for 
Jesus is as vitally interested in them 
as He is in the man who is praying. 
In other words, the prayer must be one 
which has as its chief interest the com- 
ing of the Kingdom of God, which was 
the chief interest of Jesus. This king- 
dom is a civilization in which each man 
wishes to see all other men have such 
a fair chance for all good things as a 


* The outline of an address delivered at the Student Bible Conference. 
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man would like his own brother to have. 

Since prayer is an aspect of life and 
life is a unity, the man who would have 
Jesus for his partner in prayer must 
take Him as partner into all the other 
aspects or activities of life. If he 
makes his money in a business in which 
Jesus could not be a partner, or spends 
it in such a way that Jesus could not 
be his partner in the expenditure, he 
cannot hope to have Jesus as his partner 
in prayer. 

The Bible reports the experience of 
great praying souls who have found 
God to be a personal Father, drawing 
near to men in the mechanism of na- 
ture and in the constitution of their 
minds. Above all, it reveals Jesus 
Christ as a living personality able to 
bring men to God in prayer, and it 
states with clearness the moral charac- 
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teristics of prayer that is Christ-like. 

Bible study and prayer go logically 
together. Each contributes to the other. 
Through Bible study men learn the 
theory of prayer and are incited to 
venture out in prayer. On the other 
hand, he who has had the experience 
of finding God in prayer can the better 
understand the Bible. Thus they are 
mutually complementary. 

The problem of character is the 
problem, first, of a clearer understanding 


and heartier acceptance of the ideals of 


Jesus, and second, a closer adjustment 
to His person. The first comes through 
Bible study, the second through prayer. 
If in Bible study one looks daily into 
the pages of the Word of God, and in 
prayer looks daily into the face of the 
Son of God, the problem of character 
is solved. 


The Duty and Opportunity of College Students to Promote 
Bible Study in the Churches* 
By Luther D. Wishard, New York City 


T is fitting that this program should 
include a message and an appeal 
from the men of the business world to 
the men of the college world. One who 
mingled for twenty years with the stu- 
dents of twenty nations, and who for 
ten years has been closely identified 
with business men, may be permitted 
to call attention to the fact—which can 
scarcely be stated too frequently or too 
emphatically—that the five or ten years 
of student life are lost years unless they 
are followed by five or ten times as 
many years of effective Christian work 
among business men. 

This Convention is grappling with a 
specific problem, and can entertain no 
message or appeal which is not vitally 
related to this problem. Not even one 
of the twenty minutes allowed for this 
message should be devoted to intro- 
ductory generalities. With the brevity 
and abruptness with which you must 
hereafter present your case to business 
men if you win your case, I hasten to 
affirm what I believe to be the most im- 
portant outcome of this great Bible 





study uprising among college men. It 
is not even exceeded in significance by 
the great student missionary uprising. 
Fifty thousand students now and _ 100,- 
000 soon will be studying the Bible. 
The logical duty imposed by this fact is 
that 100,000 men’s Bible classes in the 
churches should be organized and 
manned by these Bible students in our 
colleges. One hundred thousand circles 
containing 1,000,000 busy men, inspired 
and led by the best men of the col- 
leges, would constitute the capital 
achievement of the University and the 
capital fact of modern church history. 
Is this proposition too ideal to be made 
real? Is it the dream of a dreamer 
who dreams that he has been dreaming? 
Some of God’s greatest revelations have 
come to men in dreams, night dreams 
and day dreams. Is the proposed en- 
terprise too all-embracing? Was it not 
Spurgeon who prayed for the conver- 
sion of not merely hundreds of thou- 
sands, but of the entire city of Lon- 
don? Did not the prayer of Jesus 
reach out to every member of every 


* From an address delivered at the Student Bible Conference 
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church that was or was to be through 
all coming time when He asked that 
His followers might be _ sanctified 
through the Truth, even God’s Holy 
Word? Such an achievement as this 
is deserving of years, yes, of decades, 
or even of centuries, of persistent ef- 
fort. The blessing that would fill the 
great heart of the universal Church as 
a result of this movement is too valu- 
able to be monopolized by any college, 
city, state, country or continent. 

The opportunity and duty of  stu- 
dents to conduct a world movement in 
the study of the Holy Scriptures are 
made as clear, as urgent, as if the com- 
mand were traced across the blue sky 
in letters of fire. 

lirst. There is a famine in Bible 
study among the men of the church as 
wide as the entire church. The men’s 
Bible class is rare. The well-attended 
men’s Bible class is more rare. The 
well-conducted men’s Bible class is 
most rare. The Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association is making a_ brave 
effort to enlist men in Bible study, and 
last year some 30,000 men were en- 
rolled in Bible classes ; but 30,000 is less 
than one-tenth of the entire member- 
ship of the American Associations, and 
the entire Association membership is 
less than one-twentieth of the number 
of men enrolled in the Protestant 
churches, and the men of the Prot- 
estant churches are less than half of 
our enfranchised citizens. While sta- 
tistics are greatly wanting to illus- 
trate this situation, there can be no 
doubt that our 100,000 churches aver- 
age considerably less than ten men who 
are even nominally enrolled in men’s 
Bible classes; and as for the number 
of men who are students, diligent stu- 
dents, frequent readers of the Book of 
Books, the number, if known, would 
be simply disheartening. But we must 
not limit these considerations to Amer- 
ica. When we look abroad, the situa- 
tion is far more deplorable. Even in 
the land of Bible readers—Scotland— 
the situation is far from ideal; and as 
for the land of the Reformation, whose 


“most notable historical event was the 


discovery of the Bible by the young 


monk in Erfurt, it has long ago fallen 
near to the rear of the procession of 
the countries whose people love the 
study of the Bible. When I resided 
in the capital of that country twenty 
years ago, I was credibly informed that 
there were only fifty churches in the 
entire city, that their seating capacity 
was but 30,000, and that the capacity 
was less than half filled on the average 
Sunday morning. If such must be said 
of the birth-land of the Reformation, 
what shall be said concerning the bal- 
ance of the continent of Europe? The 
time would fail even to allude by name 
to the great countries of the Orient. 
The saddest fact in their history is that 
the oldest book of Asia—the oldest, 
most sacred book of all her great 
literature—is only beginning to be 
translated into her multitudinous lan- 
guages. 

Men of the college world, do you 
realize that a thousand million of 
earth’s inhabitants are as ignorant of 
the existence of the Bible today—2,000 
years after the book of Revelation was 
closed—as were the people who dwelt 
on earth 2,000 years before Genesis was 
written ? 

Another ground for our appeal is 
found in the extreme difficulty of find- 
ing trained leaders of Bible classes 
among business men. The men of to- 
day cannot be held in attendance upun 
such classes unless the leader and 
teacher is master of his task. Cheap, 
unpremeditated, quasi-pious phraseology 
will not avail in this age of intellectual 
activity. The men who combine the 
highest brain and heart culture are none 
too good for such leadership. 

Another fact which increases the seri- 
ousness of the situation consists in the 
almost universal decline of expository 
preaching. The teaching pulpit has 
almost ceased to exist. The explana- 
tion of the Bible at the Sunday morn- 
ing service—the only service which is 
attended by any considerable number 
of the membership—is most excep- 
tional. Occasionally the midweek serv- 
ice is so conducted, and even less fre- 
quently the Sunday evening service is 
so employed; but it is the rarest thing 
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to see the Bible opened up and taught, 
and Scripture compared with Scripture 
in a way which characterized the preach- 
ing of the primitive Church and which 
has characterized the method of some 
of the greatest preachers throughout 
church history. 

The following experience was brought 
to my attention several years ago in 
the life of one whose Sabbaths for many 
years had been almost entirely devoted 
to public speaking in the churches in 
college communities. It was the rarest 
thing that he heard a sermon. After a 
long period of such service he re-en- 
tered the ranks of business life and be- 
came once more the occupant of a pew. 
I shall never forget his account of some 
of the sermons which he heard. The 
first one was preached from the text, 
“A very little thing.” The preacher 
swept the horizon of history clean for 
illustrations of the big things that had 
sprung from little things. There was 
no particular connection between these 
big things, excepting that they were 
big. The only impression made upon 
this particular hearer’s mind was that 
of the “very little thing,” the sermon, 
which grew out of the very big thing. 
the text. The mountain and the mouse 
would have epitomized the impression 
made upon that particular hearer. The 
following Sunday he listened to a brave 
effort to transpose into bad prose the 
thoughts that glow with russet and 
crimson and scarlet and gold in Bryant’s 
immortal “Close of the Year.” The 
Sunday after that the preacher actually 
had the audacity to inflict upon the 
audience an exposition of Helen Hunt 
Jackson’s poem on “Friendship.” The 
only effect upon this hearer was a long- 
ing, amounting to a passion, for the pen 
of a Dean Swift or a Thomas Carlyle 
with which to write a monograph, which 
the clergy throughout the world would 
read, entitled, “Why do men go to 
church, anyhow ?” 

Students of the colleges, you who are 
to become students in the theological 
seminaries, I appeal to you to correct 
this state of things, if it so be that it 
actually exists. In the words of Moody 
to a relative, a candidate for the min- 
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istry, “Make your pulpit a_ teaching 
pulpit!’ In the words of a greater 
than Moody, “Preach the word.” In 
the words of a greater than Paul, 
“Teach them to do whatsoever things 
| have commanded you,” and be as- 
sured that in such a teaching pulpit the 
great Teacher will be with you always, 
that is, all the days, including all the 
Holy Sabbath days, when in His name 
you proclaim the unsearchable riches 
of the Holy Scriptures. 

Students of the colleges who are not 
to enter the seminaries, we appeal to 
you, on behalf of this new ministry 
which is open to you, especially on the 
Day of Rest from the shop and office, 
where you, as_ self-supporting native 
workers, are to “pay expenses,” as 
William Carey said before leaving his 
cobbler’s bench. Carry with you through- 
out the entire sweep of your business 
career the inspiration of the college 
bible class. Reproduce its spirit and 
method in the church where you are 
to serve as a layman. Make it your 
chief business to transform that church 
into a Bible-loving people. 

If this appeal is well sustained, it 
must be by the method of the first 
preacher of Christianity. He was pri- 
marily a teacher. Nothing is more cer- 
tain regarding His method than that His 
subject matter was literally saturated 
with the words of the Scriptures. A 
connected record of all His public and 
private utterances may be read through 
in an hour. It is a matter of un- 
measured significance that that record, 
containing only an hour’s_ reading, 
abounds and over-abounds with Scrip- 
ture quotations, allusions and _ illustra- 
tions to the number of a full hundred. 
If we should listen, as it was my 
privilege once to listen, to a_ prince 
among preachers—James H. Brookes— 
when he quoted most aptly one hun- 
dred Scripture passages in an address 
of an hour, the one ever-abiding im- 
pression which we would carry to the 
end of life of such a sermon would be 
its scriptural character. Such was the 
impression carried to the end of life by 
the four men who wrote down the 


memorabilia of Jesus. 











The Relation Between Curriculum Bible Teaching and Voluntary 
Bible Study in Secondary Schools* 
By the Rev. Leon Kurtz Willman, Philadelphia 


HE aim of Bible teaching has thus 
been stated by Joseph Agar Beet: 
“The immediate aim of all Bible teach- 
ing is to transfer to the memory of 
pupils, as a permanent moral force, as 
much as we can of the contents of the 
sacred books, and so to expand them 
as to mould and raise their thoughts and 
hearts and lives.” 

An analysis of this definition shows 
us two processes considered. And in 
one sentence we have the functions of 
curriculum teaching and voluntary study 
distinguished and correlated. In the 
class room the Bible is “gotten into” the 
boy’s mind; in the study group it is 
worked up in the mind and made a 
moulding force. 

My: first proposition, premising Dr. 
Seet’s definition as a starting point, is 
that curriculum teaching and voluntary 
study complement each other. 

I. Function of Curriculum Bible. 

Because of the pre-eminent value of 
the Book for that culture of which it 
is the work of the secondary school to 
lay the foundations, the Bible is taught as 
required work. Even though the colleges 
do not now require it, and though the 
pressure of the college requirements is 
increasingly heavy in almost every other 
line, time must be found for the Bible. 
Along with Greek and Latin, English 
and American literature, must be placed 
this great classic, this literature of man- 
kind. In the class-room, then, your 
thought is upon the supreme value of 
the Book. You bring it and make it 
the mental possession of the boy. That 
is curriculum Bible teaching. 

The following results may be looked 
for: (1) Pupils will gain a compre- 
hensive view of the sweep of events, in 
which the life of a people unfolds under 
the development of spiritual forces, e. g., 
as seen in the growth of the nation out 
of a slave horde. (2) Pupils gain, 
further, a love for a literature no less 
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rich in poetical than in spiritual values. 
(3) The proper, rich flavor of biography 
is extracted as types are studied that 
are of so universal an interest as to be 
in essence modern. (4) Further, some- 
where in a boy’s Bible education he must 
form a just and sympathetic valuation 
of the Bible as a divine book. This con- 
clusion he will arrive at, not by being 
taught various theories of inspiration, 
but by the process indicated, as he gains 
a large view of the historic movement, 
showing divine agency in history, and 


acquires a love of its poetry, narrative 


and biography revealing the divine ele- 
ment in the life and thought of flesh- 
and-blood men. I can only testify on 
this point, as to results, that, in three 
years of class-room teaching, I have 
seen grow in boys’ minds an acquaint- 
ance with the Bible, based on the his-; 
torical method, without an open discus~ 
sion of problems, and with positive 
frankness in answering questions, 
though sometimes the answer was given! 
outside of the class-room. 

These four ends the class-room does 
attain, and the study group will rarely, 
if ever, attain, because its method is 
necessarily not constructive and its re- 
sults not cumulative. 

II. Function of Voluntary Study. 

In voluntary group study the aim, 
method, atmosphere and results are very 
different from all that characterizes the 
class-room work. In the group you are 
dealing primarily with the boy; in the 
class-room you dealt with the Book. In 
the group you are not an educator, but 
a friend. Stirred with interest and sym- 
pathy for the deepest needs of the boy, 
your thought is all for him. And so a 
group is gathered, of free will and 
mutual congeniality, about the Bible— 
open, intelligible, with that wondrous, 
mystic power of outreach and clinch— 
“a living book, all men’s book.” The 
men of this Book are modern men, its 


* Condensed from a paper read at the Student Bible Conference 
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questions are our questions, its counsels 
search into the marrow of our needs. 
With a sympathetic leader in—not 
over—the group, boys gather around 
these vital pages in the reading of 
which tongues are loosed, and _ hearts 
unlock minds with the sure key of com- 
mon inspirations. In that atmosphere a 
fellowship is bred that causes the faith, 
strength, ideals, of all to become the 
possession of each. In this process, 
supplementary to class-room work, “the 
Bible contents are expanded to raise the 
hearts and thoughts and lives.” 

As to teachers and leaders, it is to be 
remembered that the distinctive claim of 
the Bible is this—to mould life. The 
group of pupils will know concerning 
their leader whether his life has so been 
moulded by that which he tries to teach. 
An illustration of the power of per- 
sonality at its consecrated best in such 
group relations can be given. A man in 
an engineering school after finishing 
Harvard, with no thought of any other 
profession than engineering, suddenly 
announced his intention of entering the 
ministry. Being asked what had led him 
to this determination, he answered, 
“The character of the man who taught 
my voluntary Bible group.” 


III. Conclusions. 

Put in the form of antitheses, we may 
thus summarize the complementary re- 
lationship of the two modes of Bible 
study : 

In the class the Book is brought to 
the boy; in the group boys are brought 
around the Book. In the class boys are 
taught what every well-equipped man 
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should know; in the group they take to 
heart what every right-thinking man 
should feel. The class equips; the 
group empowers. The class gives wide 
views; the group makes detailed ex- 
aminations. The class stores the in- 
tellect; the group cultivates the emo- 
tions and rouses the will. The class de- 
velops principles; the group applies 
principles. In the class-room the vein 
of gold is located and the claim is 
staked; in the group the gold is minted 
and put into circulation. In the class- 
room the mind is brought to focus on 
the Scriptures; in the group the revela- 
tion is brought to focus on the heart. 
The class aims to make boys like great 
characters; the group makes boys be- 
come like those characters. 

The group prevents the results of the 
class work from being dissipated. With- 
out postponement it takes up the task 
of transforming literature into life, the 
greatest ideals of time into flesh-and- 
blood men, equipped for modern needs. 

After years of experience by one 
head-master in grappling with the prob- 
lem of the proper place of the Bible in 
his school, having studied the results in 
such other schools as had also mean- 
while been trying to incorporate Bible 
study, Dr. Meigs, of The Hill School, 
sums up the situation thus: 

(1) The Bible is in the school to 
stay. (2) Its right relation to the rest 
of the curriculum, in the absence of 
college requirements, is not settled, but 
is ever a problem before the mind of 
a head-master. (3) If but one can be 
retained, it would best be the voluntary 
group. 


The Thorough Work of Preparation by the Student’ 
By Professor Jeremiah W. Jenks, Cornell University 


O determine what will be the best 
T preparation, there must be a clear 
idea of the purpose of class work. 

First. The class tests the clearness 
of understanding of the subject under 
discussion. Students’ ideas are often 
hazy till they have stated them. 

Second. The class gives new infor- 
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mation, though that is less important. 
Third. In the class the student has 
his difficulties cleared away. On such 
topics as come up in Bible study, those 
that deal with the deepest problems of 
life; this is of great importance. 
Fourth. The class should arouse in- 
terest and give inspiration for nobler 
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living. Most of us need an external 
stimulus to hold us up to our best. 

Fifth. Most important of all, the 
class should aid its members in their 
development, intellectual, moral, relig- 
ious. This comes mainly from contact 
with a strong leader and active, earnest 
fellow students. 

Our preparation should be such as to 
make best use of leader and class in a 
short time. The secret of success in 
business is elimination of waste; the 
saving of energy; the best use of the 
power at hand. If you had Shakspere 
to write poems for your magazine, you 
would not ask him to spend his time 
copying letters. 

Prepare for the best use of the class 
hour. 

1. Get the subject in mind, so that 
the teacher will not need to state it. 


2. Put your difficulties in order, so 
that you can present them promptly and 
clearly. 

3. Select the points that have espe- 
cially interested and inspired you, so that 
you can give them to the others with- 
out hesitation. Avoid “cant” and tech- 
nical terms. Use simple, straightfor- 
ward English. Think and speak clearly. 

4. Think of the way the topic of the 
day bears on the life of society today. 
Is there a lesson for us? If so, what? 
Be ready to state this. 

5. Think out what the lesson teaches 
you as an individual; (a) Does it give 
you help, intellectual, moral, religious? 
If so, what? (b) Does it point out 
something for you to do? If so, what? 

If you prepare in this way you will 
help to make the class alive; you will get 
tor yourself the uplift you need. 


What is Organized Charity > 
By Miss Elizabeth Wood, District Superintendent, Philadelphia Society for Organizing Charity 


AST winter a woman, partially in- 
toxicated, accosted a stranger on 
the street of one of our large cities and 
asked for a few pennies to make up the 
price of a loaf of bread. The stranger 
having been trained not to give alms to 
beggars, and yet not wishing to refuse 
aid, asked for the name and address, 
promising a prompt visit to the woman’s 
home. The agent of a Charity Organi- 
zation Society, after running out many 
clues, finally found the woman several 
blocks from the address given. The 
house had two rooms, and there lived 
the woman, her feeble-minded married 
daughter, with several children, one 
mentally deficient, and an intemperate 
son. There was neither food nor coal, 
and, as is invariably the case, both 
were supplied at once from the nearest 
store. The investigation of conditions, 
made to enable the visitor to help in- 
telligently, brought to light entries on 
the books of an old-fashioned relief 
agency to which the woman had been 
known since 1887, as follows: 
“2.10.87. Widow. 4 children, lives in 
one room, sells flowers. Grant of 
groceries $1.50.” Then an entry to the 


effect, “We have given 7 grants from 
2.10.87 to 3.26.88.” 

Please note seven orders of groceries 
in one year to supplement the income 
of a widow with four dependent chil- 
dren! 

“11.22.88. Applicant again in need— 
Groceries sent. 1.5.89. Groceries. 

“3.25.89. Again in need. Worthy.” 

2.1.93 (4 years later) the applicant is 
still worthy; another grant is given and 
the entry made: 

“Charles, 16 years old, incorrigible. 

“Annie, 14 years old, feeble-minded. 

“Minnie, 11, Chris, 9, attending 
school regularly. 

“Woman thought to be hard-work- 
ing.” 

No effort appears to have been made 
to secure employment other than ped- 
dling for the widow; nor to supple- 
ment regularly her income so that she 
might make a real home for her chil- 
dren; nor to place restraint on the in- 
corrigible boy; nor to secure custodial 
care and training for the feeble-minded 
girl; nor any other seemingly obvious 
duty. 

Twenty years later we find the woman 
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almost a confirmed beggar, practically 
homeless, and with a taste for drown- 
ing her troubles in drink. One child 
has been killed by a car, one has dis- 
appeared, the incorrigible son is a 
drunkard and loafer, and the daughter 
is bringing up children who from the 
first have not a fair chance. A mighty 
task confronts us in attempting any 
permanent help in this household; at 
the best we can but apply remedies, 
now that it is almost too late. 

Who is there, however, who cannot 
clearly see charity's responsibility in 
not attacking the causes years ago? 
This woman sought help when she 
sorely needed it, and secured a dole that 
merely prolonged the agony. 

But modern ways are mercifully dif- 
ferent. Contrast with this a widow to 
whose home and in whose behalf many 
calls were paid, resulting in the organi- 
zation of a weekly pension. To this 
pension a relative, her church and a 
benevolent individual contribute, and her 
earnings as a laundress are thus ade- 
quately supplemented so as to give her 
an assured income that makes possible 
the keeping of a decent though frugal 
home. One child needing special med- 
ical care is taken to the Dispensary by 
a volunteer, and has every chance to 
grow up a good citizen. 

Investigation develops the natural re- 
sources of any individual family, and 
for this purpose, and also for guidance, 
careful inquiries must be made. The 
best help comes from within, and we 
do an unkind deed if we break down 
any of the natural props ;—first come 
one’s own people, then neighbors, one’s 
church, and, last of all, an outside charit- 
able agency. And as we approach ideal 
co-operation with all these shall we secure 
our best results. In the word co-opera- 
tion we have almost the sum and sub- 
stance of all; it includes the good-will 
and active help of the poor themselves, 
without which we are powerless; -the 
fair sharing of the burdens by inter- 
ested individuals, churches and_ relief 
agencies all working together, and the 
broad field of tuberculosis and child 
labor commissions and other move- 
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ments for the general good of society. 

The work is one-sided that does not 
aim at the roots and lend itself to the 
big enterprises, for with causes we must 
be, and are, concerned. In our deal- 
ings with families, however, our plan 
must be individual work for individuals. 
To quote Miss Richmond: “The indi- 
vidual system of relief makes a loan 
to one, sends another to the woodyard 
to work for all he gets, staves off the 
landlord’s eviction notice for a_ third, 
finds a chance of work outside for a 
fourth, places the fifth in a hospital, sends 
the sixth and his whole family to the 
country, provides cash for the excep- 
tionally provident buyer who is_ the 
seventh, relieves the improvident eighth 
sparingly with supplies plus a work-test, 
and, instead of doing work twice over, 
turns the ninth over to the charity that 
is already caring for him.” 

The material aid is, perhaps, the least, 
and our whole duty can never be done 
if we stop with the material. Times of 
stress present a natural opening where 
a friend may step in and become what 
is technically known as a_ friendly 
visitor. When the professional worker, 
the emergency met, is forced to lay 
down the task and go on with the next, 
the volunteer reaps the reward, and may 
come to know one or more families well 
on all sides. Can there be a much 
greater opportunity than that which 
makes possible the influencing of a 
whole family? Moreover, the likenesses 
between ourselves and the poor are 
greater than the differences, and we can- 
not work with them without ourselves 
profiting greatly. 

One cannot briefly be fair to every 
phase of a very big and hopeful work, 
the spirit of which is represented truly 
by a prominent Englishman, who says: 
“After all, all charitable work is un- 
availing, except in so far as it begins 
and ends in the intimate knowledge of 
the needs of individual poor people and 
patiently endeavors to make them per- 
manently better off. Next to work dis- 
tinctly evangelistic the most satisfying 
of all to religious instincts is charity or- 
ganization.” 
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The Moral Value of Clean Athletics 
By M. Herbert Bowman, Jr., of The Hill School 


LEAN athletics presupposes ideal 
relations between man and man. 
This relationship we do not find in the 
press, nor in politics, in the commercial 
or in the industrial world. Shall we 
expect it in the crude, undeveloped and 
immature boy, or even in young men? 
We may or may not expect it; but we 
must strive for it, and, no matter how 
far we may fall below it, we must have 
the Ideal for our standard. 

In the early years of the boy the 
physical side of his life is paramount, 
and long before his mind begins to 
think, or his heart to feel, we find that 
the underlying principle of all growth, 
“The Law of Imitation,” begins to 
work in his character. He stands in 
awe of the man who is strong physically, 
and strives to imitate him at the first 
opportunity. His ideal is the man of 
action; the man who does things. This 
is true in all stations of life. The boy 
whose life is surrounded by an at- 
mosphere such as that of the newsboy 
of our larger cities has for his ideal 
the man who overcomes others by 
physical power, or the prize-fighter who 
has “knocked out” the greatest number 
of men, or who has won the most bat- 
tles. The professional baseball player 
is an ideal for almost all city boys of 
the poorer class, whom we find playing 
ball on every street corner, with the 
hope that some day they may play the 
game as well as the professional, and 
whose motto is, “win at all costs.” So 
it is with every real boy in all of the 
intermediate classes between the boy of 
the slums and the finest type in 
preparatory schools. 

At the beginning of each new year 
every boy entering school for the first 
time knows the names of the captains 
of the various athletic teams before 
school has been in session a_ single 
day. Immediately his ideal becomes the 
football or baseball player, or the best 
runner or jumper in the school. We 
hear the younger boy saying, “I wish 
[ could play football or baseball like 


So-and-So,” or “I wish I could run or 
jump like So-and-So.” The athlete is 
the hero. Whatever he says becomes 
law to the younger boy, and his deeds, 
on and off the athletic field, become the 
greatest attainments to which the young 
boy could aspire. He strives in every 
possible way to become like the mem- 
bers, and especially the captains, of the 
various school teams. 

One would expect that boys, as they 
grow into young manhood and are old 
enough to go to college, would have 
their ideal of physical strength and 
worship of the athlete supplanted by 
higher and nobler ideals. But we find 
college life identical with that of the 
preparatory schools, except that it is in 
a larger world, where the glory of fame 
is more tempting, and where, unfor- 
tunately, the newspapers give undue 
publicity to, and lay a fictitious empha- 
sis on, college athletics. 

Perhaps the reader asks, What has 
all this to do with clean athletics and 
their moral value? It practically ex- 
plains the place and power of athletics, 
especially of those forms which involve 
the most strenuous contests. It also 
makes obvious the great difficulty of 
teaching men to fight against principles 
which are inherent and fundamental; 
and because of this difficulty we realize 
the great moulding force for good 
which must result from the higher 
training, for in it the nobler and diviner 
man works to overcome the human and 
natural man. 

At the very outset he who would be 
an athlete must bring himself into sub- 
jection to those who are in authority 
over him, and thus learn one of the 
great lessons of life—instant and un- 
questioning obedience. He must, if 
playing football or baseball, lose his 
own selfish interests and show a spirit 
of generosity and co-operation in work- 
ing with others. Loyalty to his team 
and fidelity in training strengthen his 
sense of private honor, as well as de- 
velop the power of self-denial. His. 
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self-control is put to the test, not once, 
but many times, in a game, or in prac- 
tice; control of his tongue, of his tem- 
per, and of his action toward his op- 
ponents. His perseverance, endurance 
and determination are tested when try- 
ing for a team or when discouraged. 
The sluggish brain and inert nature are 
quickened into increased activity by the 
necessity of instant decision and imme- 
dliate action, and finally two of the quali- 
ties of noble manhood may be acquired 
in learning to bear defeat courageously 
and to accept victory modestly. 

These are some of the supreme 
lessons which may be learned if high 
ideals and sportsmanlike standards are 
maintained in our school and college 
athletics. When, however, as is often, 
though not always, the case, boys and 
young men have for their coaches men 
whose only conception of athletics is to 
turn out a winning team, who are pro- 
fane and foul-mouthed, and who curse 
men rather than teach them the art of 
football or baseball, track or rowing, 
the maintenance of this high standard 
of athletics becomes difficult. 

Again, how is a college, or the body 
of athletes in it, to be benefited morally 
if, after a victory, the team and coaches 
spoil the glory of winning by telling 
unclean stories and perhaps getting 
drunk at their banquets; and, saddest of 
all, throwing away their honor and 
their lives by going to houses of ill- 
fame? And this, because they want to 
celebrate. Or if a team has gone down 
to physical defeat, how often its men 
try to “drown their sorrow” in drink 
and licentiousness, and so defeat them- 
selves when a real victory could be 
gained. 

Sometimes in football games men 
ignore the play, and as the ball is 
passed from the center deliberately hit 
their opponents in the face, or after the 
ball is down and the players piled up, 
one man, a little lower than the average, 
tries to twist the ankle or knee of an 
opponent and so put him out of the 
game. Of course, when players allow 
the animal nature to rule in this man- 
ner it makes it impossible for friendly 
relations to exist between rival schools 
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and colleges, even after the athletic sea- 
son is over. It sometimes happens in 
baseball games that the men on one side 
who are supposed to be coaching the 
base runners will curse and swear at 
individual players on the opposing 
teams in such a tone as can be heard 
only by the players themselves. Not 
that they mean what they sgy, but they 
do it to irritate their opponents and 
send them “up in the air.” After the 
game is over they may try to appear as 
friends of their rivals and gentlemen 
to the world at large. Some boys and 
young men seem to think that athletics 
are designed to give them a chance to 
forget that they are meant to be gen- 
tlemen, and afford an opportunity to 
give way to all that is base and mean 
in their lives. The true man should be 
a gentleman on the athletic field as well 
as in the parlor. As Thackeray says: 


“Who misses or who wins the prize, 
Go lose, or conquer as you can; 
But if you fall, or if you rise, 
Be each, pray God, a gentleman!” 


If men are clean and honorable in 
their athletics they will be clean and 
honorable in their every-day life. 
Think what men in any college or uni- 
versity who are members of the ’Varsity 
football, baseball or track teams, and 
the crew, could do towards raising the 
moral tone of the student body if they 
would not bet or gamble on the results 
of the contests; and if they would, at 
a “mass-meeting,” or in some other way, 
make the students at large know that 
they do not desire money placed on 
their team; that they are playing for 
the honor of their college, and not as 
money-making machines for the gam- 
blers; and that they are not willing and 
will not play on the team if they are to 
be put in the same class with prize- 
fighters and race-horses! 

What a power for evil athletics some- 
times are; but, on the other hand, what 
a power for good athletics may be! 
What college would not be better if 
the captains of the various teams were 
striving after honor rather than victory, 
and were men who had self-control and 
devotion to duty, and who demanded 
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obedience and loyalty from their team- 
mates; captains who would be willing 
to forego any personal pleasure or glory 
for the sake of their teams; captains 
who would do all in their power, not 
only to teach others, but who would be 
glad and thankful to give the members 
of their teams, individually and col- 
lectively, their life in service and help- 
fulness, and who would strive to turn 
out, not only a winning team, but a 
body of strong men—men who would 
be nobler and truer at the end of the 
season than they were at the beginning? 
What a difference it would make in the 
moral and spiritual tone of those who 
attend the banquets at the end of the 
season if the captain would prohibit in- 
toxicating liquors and request that the 


tone of the speeches be kept high, and , 


that his team-mates play the part of 
gentlemen, and not indulge in the 
sensual pleasures of the beast! 

Sometimes the captains of teams rep- 
resenting our largest and best colleges 
and universities at the end of the season 
in athletics have been away from col- 
lege for days and weeks, living a life 
of degradation. It is not difficult to 
foresee the moral effect of such con- 
duct on the student body which looks 
up to the captain as the ideal, and 
which regards all he does as the right 
and proper thing for all college men to 
do. 

Of how many a lad could the same 
story be told as the one we read in 
“The Princeton Stories,” entitled “Hero 
Worship,” where a freshman sees an 
upper classman, the manager of the 
football team, whom he has worshipped, 
drunk for the first time, and then con- 
cludes he is a “kid” for feeling badly 
about it? How tragic are the closing 
words, when, after going to sleep, the 
freshman wakes with a start and feels 
that he has “lost something’! Yes, 
he had lost his ideal of manliness, and 
he felt that a great power had gone out 
of his life. 

But there is a bright side to the 
picture. Many captains and members 
of athletic teams have been strong men, 
leaders in all that is noble and manly, 
true and pure. Some of these men at 


the close of college have gone directly 
to the Student Conference at North- 
field or Geneva or Asheville, where they 
have been made chairmen of the 
athletic committees or leaders of Bible 
classes, frequently proving to be the 
strongest power at the conference in 
the lives of the underclassmen and the 
preparatory school boys. 

* Very often the memory of the captain 
who has commanded the admiration and 
love of his men abides as long as life 
lasts. Of such a one Henry Newbold 
writes in his lines entitled “Play Up”: 


“There’s a breathless hush in the close 
to-night— 
Ten to make, and the match to win; 
A bumping pitch, and a blinding light, 
An hour to play, 
And the last man in; 
And it’s not for the sake of a ribboned 
coat, 
Or the selfish love of a season’s fame; 
But his Captain’s hand on his shoulder 
smote, 
Play up, play up, 
And play the game. 


“The sand of the desert is sodden red— 

Red with the wreck of a square that 

broke; 
The gatling’s jammed, 
And the colonel’s dead, 
And the regiment blind with dust and 
smoke ; 
The river of death has brimmed its 
banks, 
And England’s far, and honor’s a 
name ; 
But the voice of a school boy rallies the 
ranks— 
Play up, play up, 
And play the game.” 

Perhaps some of us are too hopeful; 
but there are signs which lead many 
to believe that the great physical force 
in the lives of young men, which can 
be so destructive, may become con- 
structive, and that this mysterious “Law 
of Imitation,” by which thousands of 
young men play the game of “Follow 
the Leader” to a counterfeit hero, shall 
become the divine principle by which 
a vast army of strong young men shall 
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follow in the train of Him who drove 
the money changers from the Temple 
with a whip-cord and flashing eye, yet 
opened not His mouth before the men 
who condemned Him to death. 

To every young man in our schools 
and colleges today, who is_ strong 
physically or powerful as an athlete, 
come John’s words, “I have written to 
you, young men, because ye are strong, 
and ye have overcome the wicked one.” 

Oh, that each young man in college 
would look to Christ as his Captain 
and Ideal; would listen to His call and 
respond to it with his whole life, body, 
mind and spirit, as he does to the call 
of the captains of athletic teams; that 
every young man would fight for his 
place in God's army, as he fights for 
his place on the "Varsity team; that he 
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would train and work to conquer and 
“make crouch beneath his feet” all that 
tends to unman men, as he trains and 
works to conquer his physical rival! 

What life and spirit our colleges 
and universities would put into the 
world at large if each man _ would 
guard his own honor and that of his 
friend as he guards his football goal or 
the home plate on the baseball field, 
either by active fighting or by enthusi- 
asm and loyal support! 

To those who believe in manly sports, 
in honorable contests and in fair play, 
and who are striving to maintain the 
difficult standard of clean athletics and 
to develop the true spirit of sportsman- 
like contest, we would urge— 

“Keep but God’s model safe, 
New men will rise to take its mould.” 


Congo Qualities 
By the Rev. Charles H. Hamer, Mbanza Manteke, Congo Free State 
[At the time of writing. Mr. Harner was the only male missionary at his station, where 


there is a church of over 2,000 and 120 native teachers, in addition to a medical work that 
had hitherto been in the hands of a doctor.—Epror. ] 


N making this appeal, I should like 
| first of all to have a clear recogni- 
tion of the fact that the Congo country 
is really on this planet, and belongs to 
the same world as does Europe and 
America. It must be acknowledged 
that the Congo is far from being a 
health resort; indeed, let it be at once 
confessed that, on the contrary, the 
climate is malarious and has many 
white men’s graves to answer for. Pos- 
sibly this may not be the reason for 
so much shunning of us. We shall 
know one day. At this point I wish to 
say plainly that, in this appeal for more 
workers, I do not intend for a moment 
to try and whitewash the character of 
the climate, although I believe that we 
are on fairly good terms at present, and 
our relations have been on a pretty good 
footing now for some years. In all 
truthfulness I must testify that, in a 
general way, this is not a healthy coun- 
try for white people. But even so, what 
then? Are only the healthy countries 
to have the Gospel taken to them? 


What did the Master say regarding 
it? Did He make any exceptions on 
this ground? Rather did He not ex- 
pressly command us, saying, “Go ye 
into all the world and preach the Gospel 
to every creature?” This being so, we 
have simply no option. If the Church 
would not be convicted of cowardly dis- 
obedience, we are bound to include all 
the countries of the world, without ex- 
ception, in our response to such plain 
and definite instructions from Him. 
And why should obedience be consid- 
ered to be such a great matter? Were 
commercial gain or honors in the ranks 
of some army our great object in life, 


should we shrink from coming to 
this land? I trow not. Witness the 
hundreds, nay thousands, who, as 


traders, or soldiers, have laid down their 
lives out here! Should, then, soldiers 


of the Cross shrink from undertaking 
on behalf of our glorious Lord and 
King what is being done every day in 
the interests of Mammon or Beelzebub? 
Is the constraining love of Christ a 
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reality, or only a beautiful theory? Let 
us clear our minds of cant, for heaven’s 
sake, and come to a conclusion. At the 
same time, it should not be supposed 
that mission service in this country 
means of necessity a yielding up of life 
after but a brief term of work. By no 
means is this the case. There are many 
in our ranks who have, on the whole, 
had fairly good health and have re- 
turned to the field several times, after a 
rest and furlough at home. Some 
others there are who have spent most 
of their lives on the Congo and are 
now approaching old age. But these 
facts are not mentioned as a ground of 
appeal. No, indeed; for the obligation 
to give the Gospel to these people would 
be exactly the same even though it 
could be clearly demonstrated that tk 


climate is twice as unhealthy as Ave, 


know it to be. The Great Captainfhae 
issued the “order of the day,” afid_4t 
is ours “not to reason why ; ours but{tezlo 
and’—live the only life worth liyng— 
the life of loving obedience. 

An important question, howevet, %, 


f he tested 


~~ 
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counted worthy to suffer for His dear 
name's sake, whom they loved to the 
death! How different, too, from Paul’s 
view, when he said, “To you it has 
been granted (as a glorious privilege) 
in behalf of Christ, not only to believe 
on Him, but also to suffer for His 
sake.” 2d. Anyone whose chief aim is 
to astonish the natives and do some- 
thing that will be talked about at home 
should by all means keep away. It will 
be far better for such a one to remain 
at home and astonish the natives of the 
United States—if he can. 3d. One not 
organically sound should not think of a 
tropical field, and perhaps not of any 
other. Any weakness will soon be dis- 
y the climate: the heart will 
y fevers, the liver by heat, 











“Mie brain. @nd nervous system by the 
sun andi temper by all combined. 

4tiy A maf who thinks a great deal 

about the+/fisk,” and who would worry 

and fid 1uch about fevers and other 
rettegs the climate, reveals himself 
able. The command to Gideon 


as,- 


PWhoever is fearful or afraid let 


Or if at home, let 


Who are they who should cont ade ee home.” 
speaker at a missionary meeting some him stay there. 5th. One who regards 


time ago said, “What is needed is that 
about a thousand of our pastors at home 
should be at once drafted to the mission 
field.” When I heard it I could not 
help exclaiming, God forbid! And in- 
deed it is no reflection upon the godly, 
earnest men at home to say that to send 
out indiscriminately a number of ever 
so good ministers or students, would 
only spell disaster. It may help a little, 
perhaps, to say what kind of men 
should not come to the Congo. 

Ist. No one who feels that he is 
making such a great sacrifice by com- 
ing that heaven will be under an eternal 
obligation to him for doing so, should 
think of it. Anyone who offers himself 
for mission work should regard it as 
the greatest honor possible to him in 
this life should he be permitted to be 
a “partaker of the sufferings of Christ” 
inthis country. Patrons of the Almighty 
have never stayed long when it has hap- 
pened that they’ have come. What a 
contrast to the spirit of the early 
Apostles, who rejoiced that they were 


himself as a “heaven-born leader” and 
who.can only work as a front-rank man 
is not needed, for there are enough of 
men in all countries who feel that way 
already. The need of the mission field 
everywhere is for men who are willing 
to play “second fiddle” to the glory of 
God. 6th. Men who are not willing 
to “burn the bridge behind them” when 
they come, but quite expect to go back 
soon should things out here not come 
up to their notions of what should be, 
should, for God’s sake, keep away. Not 
that they ever stay out long, but they 
are such expensive luxuries. Their cost 
to the mission is great, and the loss in 
dollars is usually the least part of the 
expense. When a man gives himself to 
the work he should marry it. He should 
take it “for better or for worse” and 
“until death do them part.” 

The kind of people needed are: (a) 
such as have given themselves unre- 
servedly to the Lord: body, mind and 
spirit; (b) who are quite free to come, 
inasmuch as they have no .ties or de- 
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pendents upon them which would tend 
to divide their interest and_ possibly 
eventually drag them away; (c) who 
feel, with Paul, “Woe is me if | preach 
not the gospel,’ and who come simply 
because they cannot keep away; (d) 
who “count not their lives dear unto 
them,” so that they may be faithful in 
“the ministry which they have received 
from the Lord Jesus, to testify the Gos- 
pel of the grace of God”; (e) who will, 
therefore, demonstrate that they are 
in the “apostolic succession” by their 
readiness to endure “journeyings oft; 
perils (of various kinds), weariness and 
painfulness, watchings oft, hunger and 
thirst,” etce., besides that which will 
come upon them, when experience has 


Needs of the 


INCE the compilation of the list 
printed in the November Intercol- 
legian several additional calls have been 
received by the Candidate Secretary of 
the Student Volunteer Movement. They 
are given below. Dr. Zwemer will be 
glad to furnish additional information. 
1. The Lebanon Hospital for the Insane, near 
Beyrout, Syria, seeks a man of experience and 
administrative ability as medical superinten- 
dent. Exceptional opportunities for a man of 
real ability and devotion are offered. Apply 
to Mr. R. B. Haines, Jr., 701 Provident Build- 


How the Inner 
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fitted them for it, “the care of the 
churches.” 

To such men as these I would urge 
the duty of “not conferring with flesh 
and blood,” but to be promptly “obedient 
to the heavenly vision.” For such men 
we are prepared to wait. Our mission 
staff is indeed sorely depleted, and each 
man left is attempting to do at least 
two persons’ work; still, we would 
rather continue to go on thus, waiting 
with as much patience as in us lies, 
until the right men come, rather than 
that others should come whom the Lord 
hath not sent. And the right men will 
come, never fear, when they once realize 
that the “Lord hath need of them” on 
the Congo. 


Mission Boards 


ing, 9th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 

2. The American Board calls for a business 
agent for its station in Harpoot, Turkey. 
Apply to Dr. C. H. Patton, 14 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

3. The English Institute, Santiago, Chile, 
needs two men teachers. Apply to Dr. Stanley 
White, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

4. The Evangelical Institute, Lavras, Brazil, 
asks for an agricultural expert to develop 
dairy and creamery interests. Mr. B. H. 
Hunnicutt, of Mississippi, is the director of 
this department. Applicants should address 


Dr. S. M. Zwemer, 125 East 27th Street, New 
York. 


Light Increased 


VI. 


This article is the sixth of a series having to do with the intimate spiritual experiences of college graduates.—Editor. 


URING my college course the presi- 
D dency of the Association was of- 
fered me, but I repeatedly refused, be- 
cause of my inability to fill the position 
properly, and because of an undefined 
feeling of unworthiness that possessed 
me. Then I began to ask myself 
why I could not accept this work. God 
was continually pouring His strength 
into my life, and yet 1 was unwilling 
to stand and serve where He wanted 
me. Something was wrong. deter- 
mined to find out what it was that was 
making me shut my ears and heart to 


such a call. It was during examination 
time. One afternoon when I waked 
suddenly to the fact that I was more 
pleased than sorry when, day after day, 
work came in and crowded out the pos- 
sibility of facing my attitude toward the 
Christian Association presidency, I de- 
termined to shut myself in my room 
that very evening and not come out 
until I had settled something. 

As I knelt before God, my feeling 
was at first very intense; then, as I 
grew calmer, into my mind came the 
clear command, “Be still and know!” 
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God evidently meant that I should ask 
nothing, but let Him speak to me. So 
[ waited, growing more quiet all the 
time. An instant later came the ques- 
tion: “Suppose God should call me to 
service on the foreign field, would | be 
willing to go with Him?” The answer 
which had come so many times before 
at once presented itself: “I am not yet 
through college and am not called upon 
to settle that question now.” This 
time, however, the answer did not seem 
adequate. “Am | willing? Am I will- 
ing?” It was this question that I could 
not silence, and a growing conscious- 
ness of the prominence of self in my 
heart began to make me feverish. 

An instant later came the thought: 
“I cannot afford to get myself wrought 
up during this examination time. It 
will mean failure in my work. This is 
a question that it will take days to de- 
cide. Besides, it is not vitally connected 
with the presidency of the Association.” 
But this thought had scarcely passed 
through my mind when back again 
came the question, “Am I willing?” 
Perhaps, after all, it was at the base of 
the other question. Why need it take 
days to settle it? Why be in this 
anxious frame of mind? So many 
times I had told myself that I was will- 
ing to do what God wanted me to do. 
Now that I was not willing to go 
where He wanted me to go, could | 
truthfully say that I was willing to do 
His will? The struggle was such a 
very cowardly one, and I put such 
trivial things in the balance over against 
absolute surrender to Him, that I bow 
in shame as I think of it now. But 
His wonderful love drew me up to a 
higher level. Gradually He led me to 
forget my relation toward questions in 
the thought of my relation toward Him, 
and to forget my own weakness in His 
strength. As it was His work and His 
strength, the question then was whether 
I would gladly let Him work through 
me or make Him go round me to carry 
out His plans. 

It was a fight for my life. Yet so 
quietly did God work in my heart, and 
so naturally did one questton grow out 
of another, that I was ‘not conscious 


how He was testing my loyalty to Him. 
At length I realized that if I was not 
honoring Him by considering only His 
interests, | was dishonoring Him by ad- 
mitting that I did not believe Him 
powerful enough to transform my life 
so that He could use it if He chose. 1 
was expending the strength which He 
had given me to thwart Him at every 
turn. How could I have been so blind! 
His tenderness with me overwhelmed 
me, and I gave myself to Him in a 
consecration which, at that time, I! 
thought, meant absolute surrender. 

For several days after that night’s 
struggle and victory I was often almost 
terrified as I realized what plans of 
God’s I might have blocked if I had 
been able to persuade myself that will- 
ingness to go to the foreign field was 
not at the bottom of that question of 
service here at home. The two ques- 
tions were answered by shutting out 
self entirely and seeing “Jesus only,” 
and thus trying to realize His claims 
on my life’s service. 

The sequel to this struggle came a 
year and a half later when I discovered 
that my final combat over the question 
was to be whether I was willing to stay 
at home. I found that I could go to 
no life-work meeting without coming 
away with the feeling of rebellion 
against the circumstances that God had 
permitted to stand in the way of my 
going to the foreign field. Often each 
obstacle would seem to me an entirely 
unsatisfactory reason for my being at 
home. At other times, when I saw my 
friends go or heard them tell of the 
joy which they had in their work on the 
field, it seemed to me that I could not 
stay. Sometimes I would ask myself, 
“Why does God ask me to work here 
where so many people whom I want 
to help are indifferent to His call, even 
treating His invitations with contempt, 
when so many more wait eagerly for 
Him and long for the coming of the 
knowledge of His love?” 

Many times also in my work in my 
home church I was impressed with the 
fact that three or four people were do- 
ing the work that might be done by 
one, because everyone wanted to do the 
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work which he liked best, regardless of 
how that work which was congenial to 
no one was to be done. It was then 
that I felt that | bad a perfect right to 
be discontented. Plenty of people were 
here to do my work at home if I were 
gone, but there was no one on the mis- 
sion field to do my share of the lift- 
ing. Thus | was becoming useless in 
His service and | knew it, yet I went 
doggedly on. 

The quietness of spirit which | sought 
came to me unexpectedly at a Con- 
ference a few months later. I had gone 
for the help I could get for mission 
study work. Fully assured that it was 
my duty to work and pay no attention 
to my feelings, or at least to stifle the 
yearning of my heart for real joy in 
service, | went in the martyr spirit; but 
after two or three days | began to find 
myself extremely uncomfortable. Sug- 
gestion after suggestion in the in- 
spirational meetings seemed aimed at 
me, and none seemed to uphold me in 
my present course. Every speaker said, 
with deep assurance, that it was only 
whole-hearted, joyous service that God 
could use effectively. Was I, then, to 
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stop working altogether? How was I 
to change my spirit? 

The afternoon of the first Sunday of 
the Conference | wandered up the hill- 
side, hoping to get away from the tur- 
moil that raged in my heart. As I 
sat looking out over the quiet landscape, 
I longed to have God’s quiet in my own 
life. Why was it not enough to be will- 
ing to do my duty? and why was there 
no satisfaction in service which was not 
permeated with joy? These were the 
questions that puzzled me. 

Finally, I asked myself whether I 
wished to be in some one else’s place, 
trying to do the work that God meant 
him to do. Ought I not to be happy 
in doing what He plainly wants me to 
do? I knew that no one could do what 
I could for those in my own home. 
Ought I not to trust Him to make plain 
to me where He wants me to step next? 
I concluded that my task just then was 
to make my life radiant so that I could 
look into His face and not be ashamed. 
And from that place I went down to 
enter a year of service and companion- 
ship with Him such as I had never 
dreamed possible before. 


David Brainerd 
By Professor Charles R. Erdman, D.D., Princeton Theological Seminary 


N awakening the sense of duty, in 
strengthening Christian faith, in en- 
couraging heroic devotion, in stimulat- 
ing missionary zeal, few lives have been 
more potent than that of David Brain- 
erd. The channel of this influence has 
been the memoirs which embody his 
journal and diary. The story of active 
service is so short that it can be sum- 
marized in a single sentence, yet dur- 
ing a century and a half its recital has 
been attended with increasing influence 
and power. 
sorn at Haddam, in Connecticut, 
April 20, 1718, determining at the age 
of eighteen to devote himself to the 
Christian ministry, after a period of 
necessary preparation appointed mis- 
sionary to the Indians, there was al- 
lotted to him less than four complete 


years for labor—one among the Indians 
at Kanaumeek, near Albany; one at the 
forks of the Delaware and on the Sus- 
quehanna; one at Crossweeksung, New 
Jersey, and one at Cranberry; and then 
in the twenty-ninth year came the 
triumphant passing, at the home of 
Jonathan Edwards, in Northampton, 
October 9, 1747. 

The marvel is that the record of a 
career so brief should have an influence 
sO great; yet it is well known that the 
perusal of “The Life of David Brainerd” 
so affected Henry Martyn that he made 
Brainerd his model, and subsequently 
devoted his life to missionary service in 
foreign lands. Frederick W. Robertson, 
who during one period of his life read 
this narrative daily and received its im- 
press on his own character, declared that 
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it “stands alone as a _ specimen of 
biography”; yet these are but examples 
of the vast multitudes who have found 
in this story an incentive to the highest 
Christian life and service, and who 
would agree with John Wesley in affirm- 
ing that the work of God in the world 
would be revivified if every preacher 
would read this life carefully and every 
professed Christian be a follower of 
Brainerd, as he was of Christ. It is 
thus true that Brainerd’s work for the 
Indians has been far surpassed by his 
helpfulness to the Christian church. 

Yet the secret of this amazing power 
is an open one. The influence of Brain- 
erd is not so much due to what he did 
as to what he was; and his memoirs 
lay before us not merely his achieve- 
ments as a missionary, but his motives 
and purposes and inmost thoughts. 
The inspiration of his life is not to be 
found in a review of his missionary 
success, which was local and temporary ; 
but in the knowledge of those principles 
by which he was guided and impelled. 
There is an unquestioned interest in the 
romantic narrative of one whom we fol- 
low through trackless forests and deso- 
late wilds, alone, fainting with hunger ; 
weakened by disease, tortured by pain, 
but undaunted and fearless, gathering 
before him companies of rude savages, 
compelling them to listen to his eager, 
burning message, defying their sorcerers 
and enchanters, turning them from their 
superstitions and idolatries and cruelties 
while he poured out his own life in toil 
and suffering and agonizing prayer. 
There is, however, a truer fascination 
in the story of that inner life which the 
memoirs reveal. They show us _ the 
spiritual experiences of a great and 
heroic soul, its conflicts and its triumphs, 
its despair and its rapture, its loneliness 
and its sweet communion with God. In 
this revelation lie the pathos, the power 
the meaning and the message of this in- 
spiring life. 

Devotion to duty was the supreme and 
determining feature of his character. 
“He feared nothing so much as doing 
wrong, and he would rather go to ex- 
cess in the path where his conscience di- 
rected him than run the hazard of leav- 


ing anything undone which it might 
possibly be his duty to do.” The very 
choice of his lifework was made, not in 
accordance with his natural tastes and 
inclinations, but out of a compelling 
sense of his moral obligation. He un- 
dertook his labor in the forests among 
rude savages not because of any im- 
agined romance in the enterprise, not 
under the persuasion of friends and ad- 
visers, not because he failed to feel the 
fascination of society and the delights 
of culture and companionship, but be- 
cause he saw a great need, and felt that 
to the extent of his ability this need he 
must fill. 

Yet to him duty was not an imper- 
sonal principle nor a suggestion of cir- 
cumstances, but it was the voice and 
the will of God. He described his ab- 
sorbing purpose and passionate longing 
as a “desire for holiness’—‘to become 
like God, and to live for God.” In a 
passage in his journal he describes for 
us his first great spiritual crisis, tne 
experience which resulted in such a life- 
purpose and aim. After a period of 
self-examination and a deep conviction 
of sin, he states: “As I was walking 
in a dark, thick grove, unspeakable glory 
seemed to open to the view and ap- 
prehension of my soul. I do not mean 
any external brightness, nor do I in- 
tend any imagination of a body of light; 
but it was a new, inward apprehension 


- of view that I had of God. At this time 


the way of salvation opened to me with 
such infinite wisdom, suitableness and 
excellency that I wondered | should 
ever think of any other way of salva- 
tion (than this) by the righteousness of 
Christ.” It was this vision of God and 
of his grace in Christ that led him to 
seek for holiness as the supreme aim of 
his life—to become like the God of whose 
reality and presence and glory he was 
ever conscious, and to proclaim His 
gospel as revealed in Christ. 

It was because he had accepted a 
definite standard of holiness that he was 
so continually conscious of his own im- 
perfection and was so frequently over- 
whelmed with a sense of his own sin 
and unworthiness. He reproaches him- 
self for spiritual barrenness and un- 
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profitableness, with “deadness and want 
of spirituality.” He regards himself as 
the “vilest creature on earth.” He is 
overcome with melancholy and gloom. 
Undoubtedly this extravagance of feel- 
ing, which has been so commonly criti- 
cised, was due in part to bodily weak- 
ness and disorders; but chiefly is it to 
be attributed to his sense of the holiness 
of the God before whom he stood; and 
so concerned was he to become pure 
and holy and to be free from sinful 
thoughts and emotions that any spiritual 
failure caused him more distress than 
physical pain or cold or hunger. He 
continuously lived with God, and walked 
humbly before Him. It is possible that, 
in these days of superficial views of sin 
and low ideals of ethical attainment, it 
may be well to remember his words, 
“T could not but think, as I have often 
remarked to others, that much more 
true religion consists in deep humility, 
brokenness of heart and an abasing 
sense of barrenness and want of grace 
and holiness than most who are called 
Christians imagine.” 

Yet to him holiness was not merely 
a life like God. It was a life for God, 
and to this service he yielded himself 
with passionate devotion. He felt he 
could serve most truly as a herald of 
that gospel of salvation in which God 
had revealed His holiness and His 
grace; and when an opening was pre- 
sented for preaching this gospel to the 
savage Indians he felt it to be the voice 
of duty and the call of God. Hence- 
forth he seemed to give no thought to 
self. No peril was too great, no task 
too difficult, to undertake. When his 
frame was wasted by disease, and while 
he was tortured by agonizing pain, he 
continued the most exhausting labors, 
riding three thousand miles in a single 
year, exposed to cold and storm, to 
privation and peril. His whole confi- 
dence was in God and in the message 
he proclaimed. In certain remarks added 
to the close of his “narrative” he telis 
us that the marvelous change produced 
in the lives of the Indians at Cross- 
weeksung was due “simply to the 
preaching of Christ crucified,” and that 
“the moral effects followed without 
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specifying moral duties.” It was this 
belief in his message and in the power 
of the Spirit of God which made him 
pour out his life in passionate devotion 
to his task and bid defiance to the grave. 
When we ask how such faith was de- 
veloped and such fervor stimulated and 
such a career achieved, we find the 
answer in means so familiar that their 
efficacy is sometimes overlooked. The 
study of the Word and secret prayer 
kept alive this consciousness of the 
reality of things divine and gave 
strength to this life and determined its 
abiding influence. In his early years 
Brainerd records in his journal that, in 
a single year, he has twice read the 
sible through; and when at last, lying 
upon his death-bed, he caught a glimpse 
of the Scriptures, he exclaimed, “Oh, 
that dear book; the mysteries that are 
in it and all the mysteries of God’s 
providence will be unfolded soon!” 
During all the years this book had been 
his counsellor, his guide and the revealer 
of the will and purpose of his God. 
Prayer became to him an absorbing 
delight. For our encouragement let us 
note that it had not always been so. At 
first it was a duty, and then, by constant 
perseverance and practice, it became a 
perfect joy. “The duty was delightful 
rather than a burden,” he writes; but 
later, “prayer was so sweet an exercise 
to me that I knew not how to cease 
lest I should lose the spirit of prayer.” 
Before starting on a journey he would 
set apart a day for fasting and prayer. 
The little hut which he erected in each 
of the stations where he labored was 
valued by him chiefly as a place where 
he could meet alone with God, but often- 
times he withdrew into the woods and 
would pass hours in such agonizing in- 
tercession that his physical strength 
would be exhausted. Whether in his 
cabin or in the forest, or riding to his 
distant post, or lying on his bed of 
weakness and pain, prayer was his con- 
tinual occupation and delight. His was 
a ministry not only of sacrificial serv- 
ice, but of fervent availing intercession. 
No wonder that to him the things seen 
became less real and actual than the 
things unseen and eternal. The height 
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of his experiences we may not attain, 
but we should surely seek to follow in 
the same path. As Carlyle suggests, it 


should be our task “to get acquainted 
with realities and keep with them at 
whatever cost.” 


Current Comment 
Frank V. Slack, Managing Editor 


R. MOTT sailed for England on No- 
vember 4 for a tour among the uni- 
versities. Soon after landing he de- 
livered a series of lectures at Oxford 
on various aspects of the problem of 
ministerial supply. He gave several ad- 
dresses also on the general subject of 
Christian service. From Oxford he 
went to Cambridge, and, later, to Scot- 
land. After the holidays Mr. Mott will 
spend some time among the students of 
the Continent, going first to Holland, 
and thence to Denmark, Norway, Swe- 
den and Finland. Mrs. Mott and the 
children will live in Europe during his 
stay abroad. He was accompanied also 
by Mr. W. R. Stewart. 





It is a matter for gratitude that, at 
the beginning of a college year, which 
calls for renewed missionary prayer for 
the giving of many more lives in foreign 
service than are now being offered, and 
for the interesting and equipping of a 
still larger corps of leaders for the mis- 
sionary campaign in the home churches, 
so much interest is being taken in the 
most fundamental work of the study of 
missions. 

Reports from the colleges indicate a 
decided advance both in policy and ac- 
complishment. In a number of institu- 
tions practically every student has been 
enrolled, several report the introduction 
of mission study for the first time, and 
more attention is being given to normal 
training and to reference material than 
in previous years. 

Supreme effort, however, is still called 
for. Difficulties remain unsolved in 
many places. Discouragement and 
apathy are even yet great problems in 
a considerable number of institutions. 
If the campaign for enrolling 40,000 
students in mission study this year is 
to succeed, vigorous, well-articulated, 


prayerfully-conceived plans must be put 
into immediate operation. One-quarter 
of the college year is already gone, and 
“the King’s business requireth haste.” 
Nor must it be forgotten that the mere 
enrollment of large numbers is only the 
beginning of mission study activity. 
By thorough work the classes must be 
made worthy of their continuance; and, 
most important of all, the real aims of 
the undertaking must be kept steadily 
in mind if the present college year is to 
witness not only the informing of many 
students in regard to world conditions 
and problems, but also the producing 
within their lives of personal convic- 
tions and unselfish activity. 





Men are again and again amazed at 
beholding the accomplishments of appa- 
rently insignificant instrumentalities. The 
Red Cross Christmas stamp is a case 
in point. Last December the Red Cross 
Society of Delaware, making use of an 
idea- borrowed from Denmark, issued 
50,000 little red and white penny stamps, 
about the size of a two-cent govern- 
ment stamp, with “Merry Christmas” 
and a red cross among holly leavés upon 
them. The purpose of the society was 
to secure funds for its campaign against 
tuberculosis. Greatly to the surprise of 
even the most sanguine, the issue was 
exhausted within a week, and during the 
eleven days that intervened between that 
time and Christmas 350,000 more were 
printed and sold. Three thousand dol- 
lars remained to the society after all 
bills were paid. The money has been 
used to bring a big anti-tuberculosis ex- 
hibit to Delaware, to equip a dispensary 
and to furnish a nurse to the State 
Sanatorium, which had formerly been 
in wretched condition. In addition, a 
thousand dollars were set aside as the 
nucleus of a fund for a better hospital, 
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This year the National Red Cross So- 
ciety has formally adopted the plan, 
and will put it into action in every 
State of the Union. The stamp costs 
one penny. “It will not carry mail; 
but any kind of Christmas mail will 
carry it, and every cent will go toward 
tuberculosis work in the State where the 
stamp is sold.” We may gladly give 
our support to such an exhibition of the 
true spirit of the Christmas time. The 
message of the stamp, “Good-will to 
men,” must appeal to every Christian 
student. 


A secretary recently visited a_ col- 
lege where the football captain is 
also president of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. When asked about 
the Association, he replied that he 
had not organized it this year. Foot- 
ball practice was going finely! Un- 
questionably the man could have given 
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a number of fair-sounding excuses for 
this state of affairs. But none of his 
excuses would have been reasons; for 
in all probability he would have re- 
frained from mentioning, and’ would 
even have denied, the fundamental fact 
that, for the time being at least, he was 
more interested in football than in the 
Association. Perhaps he did not rec- 
ognize that as the chief difficulty. But 
it was chief. For ultimately the rea- 
son a man leaves a thing undone is be- 
cause he is not thoroughly convinced of 
its supreme importance. Men do the 
things they really want to do, whether 
they have the time for them or not. 
And if a man will frankly avow his 
lack of supreme interest, one will have 
no quarrel with him, no matter how 
strongly his faulty perspective be de- 
precated. But a man who is totally un- 
conscious of such a patent shortcoming 
does get on one’s nerves! 


The Student World 


Mr. George Irving, who for the past 
year has been the editor of this maga- 
zine, has recently accepted a call as as- 
sistant pastor of the Congregational 
Church at Claremont, Cal. Mr. Irving 
will give special attention to the stu- 
dents of Pomona College, which is 
situated in Claremont. 


Ninety per cent. of the men who are 
students in Friends University, Kansas, 
are members of the Association, eighty- 
seven per cent. are enrolled in Bible 
classes, and $200 has been raised this 
fall for furnishing the Association room. 


Every member of the university foot- 
ball eleven at Vanderbilt is also a mem- 
ber of the Bible study class, which is 
being led by the captain, Mr. Vaughan 
Blake. Six fraternities have already 
organized Bible study groups in their 
houses. 


Students of Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity have already contributed $578.85 
to the support of their missionary repre- 
sentative in the Philippine Islands, 


The Cornell University Christian As- 
sociation reports that, on November 1, 
there were 400 men enrolled in their 
sible study classes and 85 men enrolled 
in the mission study classes. On the 
two days of freshman registration the 
freshmen pledged $600 to the support 
of the Christian Association. 


Mr. Irwin Beiler, formerly secretary 
of the Association at Ohio Wesleyan 
University, is serving as part-time secre- 
tary for the Liberal Arts and Medical 
Schools in Boston University. Mr. F. 
F. Leavitt, who last year was student 
secretary of North Dakota, is render- 
ing similar service in the Law and 
Theological Departments of the same in- 
stitution. 


Two Ministerial Institutes of interest 
and effectiveness were held in California 
during November. At Occidental Col- 
lege the Institute was in session No- 
vember 6 and 7; at the University of 
Southern California on the 13th and 
14th. Addresses were made and dis- 
cussions led by President John Willis 
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Baer, Dr. R. A. Torrey, Dr. Horace 
Day and Gale Seaman, International 
Student Secretary for the Pacific Coast. 





The third of the four important pa- 
pers presented in November, 1907, at the 
conference of State and International 
student secretaries held in Washington 
has been issued by the Y. M. C. A. 
Press, uniform with the pamphlets pub- 
lished last May. This is the paper on 
“Practical Service by the Student Asso- 
ciation,” by John H. Safford, formerly 
state student secretary for New York. 


At Williams, President Garfield is 
leading a Bible study class; classes in 
English and mathematics are held 
among the French and Italian residents 
in Williamstown, and forty men are 
working under the supervision of the 
Committee for Outside Religious Work. 
Seven Sunday schools, in nearby vil- 
lages and in the homes of country peo- 
ple are conducted by this committee. 





The Chinese Minister of Education 
is now in this country studying the edu- 
cational system of the United States, 
visiting the colleges where Chinese stu- 
dents are enrolled, and assigning more 
than 200 government scholarships. These 
scholarships are highly prized not only 
because of their immediate value, but 
because the holders are likely to re- 
ceive future government preference and 
advancement. 





An average of 100 Bible study leaders 
take supper together on Friday even- 
ings in the Association building at the 
University of Toronto. Immediately 
after supper there is a ten-minute talk 
on some important phase of the Bible 
study work, after which the normal 
classes convene for an hour under pro- 
fessors who are mightily strengthening 
in efficiency the group classes. The en- 
rolment now reaches 1,000. 


The Northern Ohio Student Volun- 
teer Conference was in session at Hiram 
College on Saturday and Sunday, No- 
vember 7 and 8, in charge of Mr. David 
H. Morrison, of Wooster, the president 


of the organization, and Mr. Harry E. 
Ewing, one of the secretaries of the 
Student Volunteer Movement. Atten- 
tion was especially directed to efforts to 
relate the volunteer bands more closely 
to the young people’s societies and to 
the student body as a whole. 





Fifty-one delegates from seven insti- 
tutions of Oklahoma met in a Bible 
conference at the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, November 6-8, under 
the leadership of W. E. Willis, Interna- 
tional Student Secretary for the South, 
and Moffett Rhodes, State Student 
Secretary of Oklahoma. Among’ the 
speakers were the presidents of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma and of the A. and 
M. College, several members of the A. 
and M. faculty, and State Secretary 
F. A. Garrison. 





Twenty of the twenty-five Chinese 
students at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania recently attended an informal re- 
ception given by the Christian Associa- 
tion. They represented every section of 
China, north, south, east and _ west. 
Most of them are studying commerce 
and finance, with the remainder in the 
medical, law and chemistry departments. 
A special Bible study class has been or- 
ganized for them. The five Japanese 
students at the university are also at- 
tending a Bible class arranged entirely 
for them. 


The Nineteenth Intercollegiate Young 
Men’s Christian Association Conference 
for the Maritime Provinces was held 
at Mt. Allison University, Sackville, 
New Brunswick, November 6-8. Dele- 
gates were present from Dalhousie, 
Acadia and the University of New 
Brunswick. Among the speakers and 
leaders were Fraser G. Marshall, Pro- 
vincial Secretary; Dr. Allison, President 
of Mt. Allison University, and T. H. 
Billings, International Student Secretary 
for Canada. 





During the past spring and summer 
the Foreign Department of the Interna- 
tional Committee has sent out to Japan 
eight college graduates to occupy posi- 
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tions as teachers of English in different 
government schools of the Japanese 
Empire. These teachers, who are se- 
cured upon the request of the school 
authorities, are all Christian men, and 
will devote their spare hours to organiz- 
ing and leading Bible classes of their 
students. For the first time a demand 
for American teachers has come from 
the government schools of China. To 
meet these demands a teacher of chem- 
istry has been sent to Nanking; two 
chemistry teachers and a teacher of 
commercial subjects to Foochow; and 
a professor of chemistry and a teacher 
of athletics to Tientsin. 


The following gentlemen are render- 
ing effective assistance to the student 
movement of the Pacific Coast by serv- 
ing as members of the advisory com- 
mittee for that region: Professor L. 
Lincoln, Episcopal Divinity School, San 
Mateo, Cal., Chairman; Prof. Charles G. 


Paterson, San Francisco Theological 
Seminary, San Anselmo, Secretary; 
Rev. Dr. F. W. Clampett, San Fran- 


cisco; Prof. W. F. Bade, Congregational 
Theological Seminary, Berkeley; Dr. 
Charles R. Brown, Oakland; Pres. John 
Willis Baer, Occidental College; Robert 
J. Burdette, Pasadena; Pres. G. F. Bo- 
vard, University of Southern California. 


The statistical summary of student 
Associations in North America, as 
given in the annual Year Book of North 
American Associations issued this sum- 
mer by the Y. M. C. A. Press, are of 
particular interest. The 763 student 
Associations now in existence, includ- 
ing colored and Indian, have a mem- 
bership of about 59,000; an active mem- 
bership of 38,363 is reported by 560 in- 
stitutions. In 565 Associations there 
were 13,103 different men serving on 
committees. In 541 institutions there 
are reported 75,387 young men who are 
members of evangelical churches. There 
were 28,055 young men’s meetings 
conducted in 510 Associations, the 
average attendance per week being 30,- 
305. Thirty-six Associations were or- 
ganized the past year, 
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Eleven theological schools of the 
Kpiscopal Church in the United States 
and Canada, and a number of colleges 
and universities, were represented at 
the Church Students’ Missionary Asso- 
ciation convention at Trinity College, 
Toronto, November 5-8. Vigorous mis- 
sionary societies were reported from 
every one of the theological seminaries, 
with active mission study and much 
practical work. Fifteen men and nine 
women are reported as having gone to 
the foreign fields from the C.S. M.A. 
chapters during the past year; and two 
men decided at the convention to give 
their lives to foreign missionary serv- 
ice. Large numbers have gone into the 
Canadian northwest and into such dis-. 
tinctively missionary work in the United 
States as that among the Mormons in 
Utah and among the Indians. 


The general secretary of the Calcutta 
Young Men’s Christian Association, Mr. 
Bb. R. Barber, Northwestern University, 
‘98, was largely instrumental in saving 
the life of Sir Andrew Henderson Leith 
Fraser, the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, on the 7th of November. The 
Lieutenant-Governor,’ in company with 
the Maharajah of Burdwan and Mr. 
Barber, attended a lecture given by Pro- 
fessor E. D. Burton, of the University 
of Chicago, in Calcutta, and was at- 
tacked by a young Bengali, who thrust 
a revolver within a few inches of Sir 
Andrew’s body and pulled the trigger 


twice. The cartridges missed fire, and 
Mr. Barber flung himself on the 


Bengali, who struck savagely at the 
secretary with his revolver and wounded 
him on the head, but was eventually 
overpowered. 


The following letter from Mr. Carl 
H. Smith, graduate secretary of the 
Young Men’s Christian. Association of 
the University of Michigan, will be of 
interest : 


“Mr. E. C. Mercer came to Ann 


Arbor single-handed and in two days 
was able to accomplish what has never 
been accomplished before by any single 
man, or group of men, in arousing stu- 
dents to a keen realization of the evils 
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of intemperance in every form. Mr. 
Mercer in this short stay visited and 
spoke in twelve fraternities, besides 
holding two meetings, one attended by 
three hundred men and the other by 
fifteen hundred. The story of his life 
and the facts which he revealed regard- 
ing the number of college men who are 
‘down and out’ created such an im- 
pression as will long remain in the 
minds and hearts of hundreds of col- 
lege men. I think I can say, without 
reservation, that it is the consensus of 
opinion that Mr. Mercer has done col- 
lege men here more real service than 
has been accomplished since our Asso- 
ciation was organized. We only re 


that he could not have been witht yw: 
longer. Se 
y 
All of the Eastern theologiéatschools 


of the Protestant Episcopal Church are 
particularly interested in présentigg to 
young men the call to the mintgff¥. e. 
Philadelphia Divinity i 


School * coh= 
tinuing this year a policy or serlt some 








years ago to present in every church in 
the city of Philadelphia the need for 
men, and to supplement this by special 
addresses to the young men in the 
srotherhood of St. Andrew chapters. 
3erkeley Divinity School, Middletown, 
Conn., called a meeting during the year 
on the same subject, and a committee 
of fifteen, with Bishop Hall, of Ver- 
mont, as chairman, was appointed to 
bring the appeal forcibly before the con- 
ference of the eight missionary depart- 
ments into which the whole country is 
divided. The General Seminary, New 
York, has promised seven men to un- 
_dertake any service in the matter of 
ministry or missions which they, as stu- 
derfts, may perform among the colleges 
atid schools in the vicinity of New York, 
cas the’ executive committee of the 


< Church’ Students’ Missionary Associa- 


tion, may call for them. The Virginia 
Théological Seminary, Alexandria, Va., 
“nas‘for years been in the habit of send- 
“in& to the Virginia colleges delegations 
to present to the college students the 
same need. 


Contributions to Missions by American and Canadian Students 
During 1907-1908 


‘HE reports of the institutions of higher learning in the United States and 
Canada for the academic year 1907-08, gathered by the Student Volun- 
































teer Movement, show that $116,712.59 were contributed for missions. This is 
an increase of $8,759.65 over last year. 
AMOUNTS CONTRIBUTED TO MISSIONS BY CLASSES OF INSTITUTIONS—1907-08. 
| | | 
INSTITUTIONS. 32) 28 | 22 Bee Eg 2 B32 zs 222 223 
—=2/)—=5| <5 Ons as =3 5 othe $2 | 385 | ese 
23,25) 26) 222 2 22 gM gv 235 83 
|e | aw SO] HSA za Ra OBS OS | BHO | cas 
. | | | 
Co-educational. ..... 339 | 252 | 149 | $13,299.65 | $24,594.52 | $37,804.17 | $18,276.89 $19,617.28 9,180 | 71,190 
For Men............| 137 29 | 4,945.63 | 22:751.99 | 27,697.62 | 19,046.00 | 8,651.62| 2,254 | 18,700 
For Women.........| 140 | 81 | 60 3,837.23 | 12,640.87 | 16,478.10 | 2526.75 13,951.35 5,886 | 29,400 
Theological... ||. || 134| 52| 34) 13,304.05 | 6,611.26 | 19,915.31 11,166.00 | 8,749.31 | 1,610, 6,164 
Medical... 2:2" !°:| 164| 31 4 111.00 98.00 309.00 41.00 ‘268.00; ‘231 | 23,844 
Normal.............| 292] 72] 27 311.96 847.43, 1,159.39, 331.50, 827.89 — 743| 26,280 
Preparatory Schools..| 121 | 74| 34 4,175.95 | 4,025.80, 8,201.75 | 2,361.65 5,840.10 2,269 | 64,130 
Agricultural......... 67 18 Si exetss 603.85 | 603.85 | 77.50 | 526. 35 | 450 | 54,974 
Bible and Missionary | | | 
Training..........| 31 | 23 9} 104.00 | 3,813.84) 3,917.84 502.00 3,415.84) 809) ..... 
Unelassified......°_.| 52 | 29 6 278.80 256.76 535.56) 196.25| 339.31) 740)... 
Totals for 1907-08] 1,477 | 689 | 359 | $40,368.27 | $76,344.32 $116,712.59 | $54,525.54 | $62,187.05 | *22,172 | 294,682 
Totals for 1906-07| 1,477 | 822 | 445 | 33,151.61 | 74,801.33 | 107,952.94 | 37,806.87 | 68,846.07 | 29,686 | 204,682 
} } 








* This number is not complete, as some institutions did not report the number. 
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LIST OF INSTITUTIONS CONTRIBUTING $300 OR MORE TO MISSIONS DURING THE YEAR 1907-08. 








INSTITUTIONS* 





Abbot Academy, Andover, Mass. . 

Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Ga. . ; 

Alabama Conference Female College, Tuskegee, Ala. 

Albert College, Belleville, Ont., Compe a. 

Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa.. ; 

Amherst College, Amherst, Mass..... .. . 

Asbury College, Wilmore, Ky.. 

Auburn Theological Seminary, Auburn, N. Y. 

Augustana College and Theologic al Seminary, Rock Isl: and, lll 

Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa : 

Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. . 

. *hristian and Missionary Alliance Training School, South Nyack, N. ¥. 
Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. . i ; es ‘ 

Colgate University, Hamiltcn, N. Y. 

Cotner University, Bethany, Neb..... . : 

Dana Hall School, Wellesley, Mass....... . eins ; 

Decatur Baptist College, Decatur, Texas............. 

Denison University, Granville, Ohio. . 

Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. . 

Friends Bible and Training School, Cleveland, Ohio 

Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Ill. 

General Theological Seminary, New York, N. Y 

Greenville College, Greenv ille, Il. irate 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass....... 

Haverford College, Haverford, aa 

Houghton Seminary, Houghton, N. Y ‘ 

Industrial Institute and College, aot. Miss. ... 

lowa College, Grinnell, Iowa. . : 3 a 

Jewell Lutheran College, Jewell, lowa.. 

Knox College, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

Lasell Seminary, Auburnd: ile, Mass. ‘ 

Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. j.. 

Mary Baldwin Seminary, Staunton, Va....... 

McCormick Theological Seminary, Yo Ill. 

McGill University, Montreal, Que., Canada. 

McPherson College, Mc Pherson, Kan. . seni 

Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee, Wis... 

Mount Allison University, Sackville, N. B., Can: ida 

Mount Hermon School, Mt. Hermon, Mass apect 

Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass.... 

Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio... ..... 

Northfield Seminary, East Northfield, Mass.......... . 

Northwestern College, Naperville, Ill. ws 2 

Oberlin College and ‘I Theological Seminary, “Oberlin, Ohio... . 

Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 

Park College, Parkville, Mo. 

Pennsylvania State College, State College, ‘Pa. . ae 

Pomona College, Claremont, Cal... — cecil 

Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J. ees 

Princeton University, Princeton, N. J.. ‘ woul 

Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont., Canada 

Rochester Theological Seminary, Rochester, N. ¥ 

Ruskin Cave College, Ruskin, Tenn.. ; 

Saint Mary’s School, Knoxville, Ill... .. . 

Simpson College, Indianola, Iowa. . 

Smith College, Northampton, Mass... 

Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, ’ Louisville, Ky. 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. 

Transylvania University, Lexington, Ky. 

Union Theological Seminary, New York, 'N. Y.. 

Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, . : ap wae 

University of Illinois, Champaign, Ill. . a er aot 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa... 

University of Toronto, Toronto, Ont., Canz ada. 

University of Virginia, Charlottesville, ae 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, | 

Victoria College, Toronto, Ont., Canada... 

Virginia Female College, Staunton, a 

Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 

Wells College, Aurora, N. Y.. 

Western College for Women, Oxford, Ohio. . 

Westminster College, Fulton, Mo.......... 

WwW illiams College, Williamstown, Mass. . 

Woman’s College of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md.. 

Wooster University, Wooster, Ohio. . kn 

Yale University, New Haven, Conn....... 
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No. of 
Students 
Matricu- 

lated 


250 
300 
“410 
496 
"670 
478 
"350 
330 
"338 


"550 
125 
750 
“475 
1,885 
‘375 


1,450 


156 
3,500 
196 
3,784 
‘ais 
1,800 


170 
175 


350 
3,575 


* If any institutions, whose contributions for home and foreign missions amounted to $300 or more, have been 5 endeied from 
the list we shall be glad to make corrections 'n our next number.—Epirtor. 
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1908 Monthly Missionary Meeting 


Monthly Missionary Meeting 
Confucianism 


O more interesting subject for a 
N missionary meeting could be found 
than one dealing with this religion, if 
such it may be called, of one-fourth 
of the human race. The eyes of the 
world are upon China today in its 
tremendous upheaval and swift trans- 
formation, and in the religious aspect 
of the change the Chinese themselves, 
as well as the other nations of the 
world, are taking the keenest interest. 
To understand what China has been, 
what is the meaning of the changes 
which are taking place, and what China 
may become, we must ask, “What is the 
Confucianism which has molded China 
for so many centuries ?”; “Is Confucian- 
ism potentially capable of guiding the 
future development of China?’; and 
“What does Christianity offer to the fol- 
lowers of Confucius?” The answers to 
these three questions will form the out- 
line for a splendid meeting. 

Such a meeting should be prepared 
for very carefully by the missionary 
committee in conference with the leader, 
or with the several speakers, as the case 
may be. Reference material may be 
found in Beach’s “Dawn on the Hills of 
Tang,” Chap. IV.; Smith’s “Rex 
Christus,” Chap. II.; or his “Uplift of 
China,” Chap. IV. Also in Williams’ 
“Middle Kingdom,” Vol. II.; Douglass’ 
“Confucianism and Taoism”; and the 
S. V. M. book, “Religions of the Mis- 
sion Fields.” In pamphlets, see Speer’s 
“Non-Christian Religions Inadequate” 
and Foster’s “Present Conditions in 
China.” Such hymns may be selected 
as “The Son of God Goes Forth to 
War,” “Stand up for Jesus,” and “Lord, 
Speak to Me.” Above all, let the meet- 
ing be planned and carried through with 
much prayer. 

1. An Historic View of Confucius and 
of His Teachings. Show Confucius’ place 
as a teacher, a statesman and a reformer ; 
but notice his lack of any intention of 
founding a religion or of being wor- 
shipped. “In letters, I am, perhaps, 
equal to other men; but the character 
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of the Superior Man, carrying out in 
his conduct what he professes, is what 
I have not attained to.” “I am atrans- 
mitter and not a maker, believing in 
and loving the ancients.” Point out 
the high moral and ethical standard of 
his teachings as shown in the “Four 
Books,” which have become the Chinese 
classics. The Five Relations and the 
Five Virtues, together with the nega- 
tive statement of the Golden Rule, have 
caused some men to rank Confucian- 
ism as second in ethical teachings to 
Christianity. Bring out clearly now the 
incorporation of ancestor worship with 
this system, and its historical action 
and reaction upon the ritual, idolatry 
and superstition of Buddhism, Taoism 
and nature worship, so that its orig- 
inal simplicity is greatly corrupted. 

2. The Strength and the Weakness 
of Confucianism. Note the effect of 
Confucianism on the educational and 
political history of the nation. Its 
strength consists in the inherent recti- 
tude of its injunctions, its teachings of 
the Five Virtues, its theory of govern- 
ment and family relationships, and es- 
pecially its insistence on morality and 
filial piety. It presents, however, un- 
deniable weaknesses. In its worship 
of ancestors it has set the face of the 
nation towards the past and has proved 
an unprogressive factor. In its allow- 
ance of polygamy it has continued the 
degraded condition of women; in its 
lack of definite teaching with regard to 
God, to immortality and to man’s re- 
lation to God, it fails to satisfy the 
spiritual hunger of the human soul; 
and though it gives a high standard of 
action, it offers no hope of power to 
make possible the attainment of that 


standard. “When you fail, seek help 
in yourself.” 
3. What Christianity Offers to a 


Confucianist. Religious unrest has been 
for some time apparent in China. The 
throwing of idols into the river (see 
Nashville Volunteer Convention Re- 
port, p. 210) and the recent edict for- 
bidding idol possessions (see Novem- 
ber number of the Missionary Review) 
show the unrest unmistakably. It is 
largely due to the contact, through 
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missionaries, with Christianity. What 
has Christianity to offer to the former 
Confucianist? It presents a standard 
higher than that of Confucius, and 
moreover offers, through Christ, power 
to attain to it. It presents the Ideal 
Man, not in theory, but in actuality, in 
the person of Jesus Christ. It teaches 
of sin and of the atonement for sin by 
the Savior of the world. It reveals 
God as the Father of mankind. Close 
with an appeal to every student to do 
his part in presenting Christ to the 
Chinese as the Savior of men and the 
Revealer of God, and with prayer that 
China may in our generation become 
the kingdom of our Lord and Christ. 


Reviews 


Frances Bridges Atkinson. A Record 
of Her Life Prepared by her Friends. 
Foreword by Margaret E. Sangster. 
New York: National Board of the 
Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion of the United States of Amer- 
ica, 1908. 

The friends who have written the 
life of Frances Bridges Atkinson have 
done a loving service, not only for those 
who knew her, but for every young 
woman who reads these pages. The 
very keynote of her life, as this little 
book shows, was love—love for Christ, 
His service, and love for girls. Those 
who touched her life could not help 
but write the kind of book they have. 
It breathes the spirit of the woman. 
To the modern independent girl her un- 
pretentious life holds a lesson of true 
womanliness, and an incentive to main- 
tain this in spite of a necessarily un- 
protected career. To one who _ is 
wavering in her faith, her unquestion- 
ing love is indeed a never-failing source 
of strength. To the girl who does not 





realize the importance of Bible study, 
her testimony as to its power in her 
own life is true evidence of its neces- 
sity and an incentive to follow her ex- 
ample. ; 

She touched the lives of many girls 
when she was living, and those who 
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knew her will agree that this book will 
widen her exquisite influence. 


Atlas of the Chinese Empire. Specially 
Prepared by Mr. Edward Stanford 
for the China Inland Mission. China 
Inland Mission, London and Philadel- 
phia, 1908. 10s. 6d. 

This Atlas is not only superior to 
any missionary map of the Chinese Em- 
pire hitherto published, but it is better 
also than any atlas of China in the 
English language. Its twenty - three 
plates contain the eighteen provinces of 
China proper on a scale of about forty- 
seven miles to the inch, and those of 
China’s four great dependencies on a 
scale of 120 miles to the inch. Great 
Britain’s official cartographer, Edward 
Stanford, has used in its elaboration 
the latest special maps of the highest 
authority. The editor, Mr. Marshall 
}roomhall, a competent Chinese scholar, 
is especially to be thanked for his con- 
tribution in the way of a consistent 
romanization of geographical names, 
using therefor the system officially 
adopted by the Chinese government for 
its telegraph and customs departments, 
as well as for the missionary data. 

As an aid to the study of missions, 
this work and its companion volume, 
The Chinese Empire, published last 
year at 7s. 6d., are incomparable for 
that great field. On the maps all mis- 
sion stations are distinctly marked, and 
a list of them—upward of 560—is given, 
with the societies laboring in each. 
Another index gives the latitude and 
longitude, and also the province, of each 
name on the plates, this list containing 
over 6,700 entries. The railways, the 
great highways, and also the location of 
telegraph stations, are indicated. One 
can see at a glance and without the use 
of a magnifying glass just where mis- 
sion work is being prosecuted and how 
the stations are to be reached. We can- 
not too highly emphasize the value of this 
work, both because of its editor, its 
cartographer, its primary sources, its 
clarity and beauty, and its superlative 
value to all friends of China. 








